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For the Youth’s Companion. 
MY PUPILS. 
MINNIB WALDEN. 

*My poor child!’ I said, as I turned 
one afternoon, after all my scholars had 
departed, save one, to caress a pretty, in- 
teresting little girl in a black dress. She 
had come to school that day for the first 
time. No one knew her; and as she saw 
class after class go away, the girls cling- 
ing to each other, and exchanging affec- 


tionate words, it seemed to loosen the | 


floodgates of her grief, and she sobbed 
aloud. 

* My poor child!’ I repeated, as I laid 
my hand on the soft, white arm, and drew 
her towards my desk. ‘ You have met 
with some sorrow, I fear, by your sad 
dress. What is it?’ 

The tears swelled in her eyes, but she 
struggled to keep them from falling, as 
she told me that her mother was dead. 

* And your father ?’ I said. 

* He is gone to sea.’ 

* And who takes care of you, then?” 

‘Only a strange girl, whom I never 
saw before.’ 

‘Where do you stay ?” 

‘In a hotel, until papa comes home.’ 

* Strange, that you have no relatives to 
take care of you until he comes.’ 

*O, I have an aunt; but she does not 
like being plagued with children, she 
says, 80 she sent me away with her own 
girl, and took mamma’s good Mary in her 
place.’ 

It was all said at intervals, with deep 
and heavy sobs between. 

* Would your aunt allow you to go with 
any one else who would take good care of 
you?” I asked. 

‘ Perhaps—I do not know.’ 

I soothed her as well as I could, and 
when her tears were dried, and she had 
bathed her swollen face, I took her hand 
and led her to the lonely and unsocial 
home which a large hotel always presents 
to the sorrowful. We found the girl co- 
quetting with the bar-keeper in the hall. 
She came towards little Minnie, and af- 
fected to be very careful and busy in tak- 
ing off her things; but I could see she 
was not the person to take charge ofa 
child. 

Perhaps I was hasty in deciding to get 
the little girl out of her hands; but I 
seemed impelled to do so; and before I 
slept, I went to her aunt, whom I slightly 
knew, and begged her to place Minnie 
with my cousin with whom I boarded, 
and who, I knew, would be a mother to 
any motherless child, in memory of those 
she had loved and lost. 

I gave her satisfactory references, and 
the next day I carried M-nnie home with 
me, in triumph, much to the surprise of 
my cousin. 

* She shall sleep in my room,’ I said, 
‘and shall be no trouble to you, what- 
ever.’ 

She kissed the sweet lips of the child, 
and a tear gathered in her eye. ‘She is 
like little Helen,’ she said. I knew then 
that Minnie would be made happy. The 
resemblance to the dead child had struck 
me, and I was glad to have it confirmed 
by Helen’s mother. 

Every morning the little plump hand 
was placed within my own, as we trudged 
off to school together. Every night the 
sweet young face looked up to me from a 
small couch beside my bed, and a voice, 
from which half the sadness had disap- 
peared, murmured the dear words ‘Our 
Father, who art in heaven !’ 

Still Minnie’s father lingered away from 


his home. 
was 


His voyage 
indefinitely _pro- 
longed; and now that 
she seemed content and 
happy, I was quite will- 
ing that he should remain 
absent. A year had 
passed by, and Minnie’s 
black dress was exchang- 
ed for pretty light colors. 
She had grown tall and 
large, and was the image 
of robust, cheerful, rosy 
health. 

She was so good, too 
—so thoroughly obedi- 
ent, that one could but 
love her. When rebuked 
for any fault, she would 
weep softly, but never 
retort—never grow sul- 
len. A kiss weuld at- 
test her willingness to be 
cured of her fault; and 
her close avoidance of it 
afterwards was beautiful 
indeed to see. 


asked for his little book 


the alphabet. 


greater still when he 
began to read a little 
story abouta Fly, which 
he turned to at the last 
page. 

Mr. Hackett told 
George to go for his 
mother, that he might 
tell her the wonderful 
news about Eddie’slearn- 
ing. But George burst 
out laughing, and threw 
himself on the sofa, toss- 
ing up his legs in high 

lee. 

* Why, what are you 
laughing at, George?’ 
said Mr. Hackett. 








Captain Walden never 
returned, and my Min- 
nie was now an orphan. 
She did not sorrow as 
she did when her mother 


a long time. 


neath my rocf as a companion. 


until she was fifteen. 


had unhappily become. 


ever. 


her entrance into our house. 


and discontent. 


their places. 


of life. 


head. 


home, 


spiritual beauty has not vanished. 
We all love her so much! 


our fireside? 














died ; but she was grave and solemn for 
She seemed fully to realize 
how sad a thing it is to have no parents. 
She wished to remain near me; and al- 
though I had formed new ties, and given 
up my school, I was glad to have her be- 
She re- 
mained in our family, loving and beloved, 
Then her aunt's 
earnest desire to have her with her, pre- 
vailed, and Minnie gave up her time cheer- 
fully, to wait on a weak, fretful, com- 
plaining hypochondriac, as Mrs. Seabury 


Here her character shone brighter than 
She devoted most of the day to her 
aunt’s sick room. While her aunt slept 
she found a little time for the poor, and 
for her own friends. It was like sunshine, 
She seemed 
to bring light and gladness, though com- 
ing from the atmosphere of murmuring 


Her aunt’s former large property had 
dwindled away, and Minnie sent away the 
servants, and worked diligently to supply 
Ere long she was obliged 
to work for pay, to supply the necessities 
Often weary, but never repining, 
she went on blessing others, and that 
blessing returned fourfold upon her own 


Mrs. Seabury died; but Minnie found 
loving hearts to welcome her back to our 
Her busy hands repay every kind- 
ness she receives, and her feet bear her 
cheerfully to the homes of the poor and 
wretched. The rosy face has grown pale, 
and perhaps a little withered; and the 
white arm has grown thinner; but the 


My baby 
crows out her delight when she appears, 
and the elder ones crowd around her with 
a loving confidence that she will help 
them out of all their little trials triumph- 
antly. Darling Minnie! how could we 
spare thy hopeful, cheerful presence from 


Tue Sorrowrvut Trez.—In the Isl- 
and of Goa, near Bombay, there is a sin- 
gular vegetable called ‘ the sorrowful tree,’ 
because it only flourishes in the night. 








yet, after half an hour, it is full of them. 


GEORGE AND EDDIE HACKETT. 


know a word about it. 


and hymns at the end of it. 
After telling Eddie what he meant to do 


encouragement, to get him along quick. 


he would be on the point of letting it al 


make motions to him to be silent. 


other tasks which his brother would se 
him. 


soon send Eddie to school. 
Mr. Phillips’ yesterday, and I was sur 


really, she can read as well as some chil 


dren eight or ten years of age. We mus 


the book.’ 


sent to school to learn his a b c. 





George Hackett took it into his head 
one day that he would teach his little 
brother to read without letting his parents 
Accordingly he 
got a book with the letters of the alpha- 
bet, and a number of easy spelling les- 
sons, and some nice one syllable reading 


and begging him not to say one word 
about it to any one, he used to take him 
into the summer: housein the garden, and 
point out the A B C to him very distinctly 
and patiently, often giving him a word of|jhelp agreeing with the good lady, for 


In two days Eddie knew all his letters, 
small and great, and in a fortnight he 
could spell cat, and dog, and scores of}go so far as to say that when he becomes 
other short words, as well as George could 
himself. This made Eddie feel very proud 
of his learning, and twenty times a-day 


out; but George kept his eye upon him, 
and whenever he saw that he was about 
to tell, he would shake his head, and 


In a month after George commenced 
teaching Eddie his letters, he could read 
very fairly any little short sentence, and 
as he spoke well naturally, it was really 
a pleasure to hear him read verses or 


‘I think,’ said Mr. Hackett, one eve- 
ning, to Eddie’s mother, ‘ that we must 
I called in at 


certainly, I say,’ continued Mr. Hackett, 
*send Eddie to school; he is now five 
years old, and does not know a letter in 


Mrs. Hackett thought so too, and 
Eddie was furnished with his primer, and 


When Mr. Hackett came home in the 
evening he took Eddie upon his knee, and 


‘Oh, nothing,’ said 
George, ‘ only that Eddie 
should be so far ahead, 
and you and mother not 
to know it.’ 


Eddie hid his face 


At sunset, no flowers are to be seen, and|under his father’s coat, and shook his 


little sides laughing, and left it all to 
George to clear up the mystery. 

George made a full confession of the 
plot, which he repeated to his mother, 
who came in at the moment, and they all 
enjeyed a hearty laugh. 

After the children went to rest Mr. 
Hacket said that he was not well pleased 
to see Eddie holding on a secret at so 
young an age. He feared it did not show 
well for his future character. He liked 
,|children to be candid and open. 

Mrs. Hacket said it was all George’s 
doings, and indeed when we look at the 
cut which represents George teaching his 
brother in the Summer House, we can’t 


George has a sharp, cunning sort of face, 
and a fox-like nose, that indicates a mind 
disposed to plots of this sort. We won't 
a man he will have a heart to conceive, a 
head to contrive, and a hand to execute 
any sort of mischief, but from what we 
l|/have seen of Master George, we are in- 
clined to think that he will prove a man 
whom it will not be very easy to dupe or 
sell in matters of business. 


THE PARTY AND THE GUEST. 

‘Papa,’ and the soft blue eyes were 
raised, full of eagerness and expectation, 
but the golden lashes drooped again as 
the little questioner saw that, engrossed 
t|with his paper, papa had not even heard 
her. Presently, however, pausing to un- 
fold it, his eye fell on the little one, and 
his face lit up with a bright smile. 

‘ Ah, little puss, how came you here?’ 


-|he said, pleasantly. 
prised to hear his little daughter read.— 
She is only a year older than Eddie, and 


‘I did not know you were reading, 
papa, or I would not have come. And 
-|please, papa, I wish you would not call 
t|/me ‘‘little pues.” I shall be seven years 
old, next week,’ and the sunny curls were 
tossed back, and the miniature woman 
drew herself up with the dignity of an of- 
fended queen. 

* Excuse me, Miss Carrie. I had really 
forgotten you were so old. Pray to what 
am I indebted for the great honor of your 
ladyship’s unexpected visit ?” 

* Now, papa, you are laughing at me, I 





' know. 
that he might teach him | and mamma said, if you were willing, I 
But great | might have a party, and invite all the lit- 
was his surprise when he 
found he knew all his | 
letters, and still greater | 
when he found he could | 
spell short words, and | 





But next week is my birth-day, 


tle boys and girls, and after supper we 
might have a play in the parlor, if we 
would be very careful not to break or 
hurt anything. Oh, it will be so nice,’ 
and the blue eyes grew brighter at the 
thought, and a host of little dimples came 
dancing around the red lips of the little 
petitioner. 

Very sweet and winning she looked, as 
she stood waiting with childish impatience 
for a reply, and so thought her father ; so 
he kissed her fondly, and said, * Well, 
Carrie, you may have the party, and now, 
whom does my little girl propose to honor 
with an invitation ?’ 

* Oh, there’s Alice Reed, and Susie Day, 
and Hattie Sumner, and Charlie, and 
Willie Harward, and oh, there’s ever so 
many of them.’ 

* And Ella May—you have not men- 
tioned her, Carrie.’ 

‘Why, you wouldn’t have me ask her, 
would you, papa ?” 

‘Why not? Isn’t she a good little 
girl? She is lame, to be sure, and can- 
not run and play like my little Carrie, 
but we should pity her for her misfortune.’ 

‘Well, papa, I don’t know but she is 
good enough, but you know her mother 
has to take in sewing, and Anna Carver 
says they live ina dreadful tumble-down 
house. Are you angry with me, papa?” 

‘No, Carrie, Iam not angry, but I am 
grieved to see you manifest such an un- 
lovely spirit. Come here, and I will tell 
you a story of a boy whom I used to 
know. Twenty-five years ago, a poor boy 
was wandering through the streets of this 
very city, in search of work. He had just 
buried his mother, his father died before 
he could remember him, and he had come 
from the country to this great city, where 
he knew not a single person; alone, be- 
cause some one had told him that here he 
would be sure to find plenty of work.— 
But no one would employ him, for they 
said he was a stranger, ahd some of those 
to whom he applied, hinted that he might 
not be honest. 

‘The poor boy was nearly crazed with 
the din, and hurry, and bustle, so new to 
him, and night was coming on, and he 
knew not where to go. Hungry, tired, 
and hopeless, he sat down at one of the 
street corners, and laying down beside 
him the little bundle that contained every- 
thing that he had in the world, he burst 
into tears. Presently he heard footsteps 
behind him, but he did not look up until 
a pleasant voice said kindly, ‘* What is 
the matter with you, my little man ?”— 
The kind voice and face of the stranger 
won the confidence of the boy, and he 
told him his story, Tears, bright, spark- 
ling tears stood in the stranger’s eyes 
when he had finished his simple story.— 
**Come home with me to-night,” he said 
—‘to-morrow we will see what can be 
done for you.” 

‘He went. The next day the kind 
stranger gave him employment in his 
store, as an errand boy. More than that, 
he gave him a home beneath his own roof, 
and surrounded him with comforts and 
luxuries, which he had never before 
known. 

‘Years passed on; and the poor boy 
who eat at the street corner, without home 
or friends, rose from the position of er- 
rand boy to that of a partner in the firm, 
and son in law to the kind gentleman 





who had befriended him. And yet his 
little daughter refuses to invite an unfor- 
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tunate little girl, who has very few of the 
pleasures of childhood, to her birth-day 
party, because her mother takes in sew- 
ing.’ 

Tittle Carrie sat very quietly for a mo- 
ment, then putting her arms around her 
father’s neck, while the tears fell from her 
eyes and glittered on her golden curls, she 
whispered, 

* Papa, I will ask Ella.’ 

Very slowly to little Carrie passed the 
week, but time heeding neither wishes nor 

rayers, brought at last the birth-day.— 

ittle Ella had been sent for in the morn- 
ing, and as she wandered, with Carrie 
holding fast by one hand, through the 
pleasant rooms that seemed so luxurious 
to her eyes, accustomed only to the bare 
walls and uncarpeted floors of her own 
home, it would have been hard to tell 
which was happier. 

‘Come up here, Ella,’ said Carrie at 
last ; ‘it is almost time for the girls and 
boys to come, and I have something to| 
show you. Here,’ and she held up a 
pretty crimson merino frock, ‘ this is for 
you, and you must put it right on, for I 
can hear a ring at the door-bell now.— 
And see here, too, what I coaxed brother 
Hal to make for you,’ and she drew away | 
the awkward unpainted crutch on which | 
Ella leaned for support, and replaced it 
with a light, graceful one, with a pretty 
cushion of silk at the top. ‘I put the) 
cushion on myself—mamma told me how} 
to do it, and—why, Ella, if you are not | 
crying. I thought you would be pleased.’ 

*1 am pleased, but you are so kind that | 
I can’t help crying,’ and Ella wept again. | 
Tears gathered in Carrie’s blue eyes, but | 
she wiped them bravely away, for who| 
ever heard of a little girl's crying on her | 
birth-day ? and kissing Ella she hurried | 
down stairs. Little Carrie never forgot 
the lesson she learned that night—a les- 
son that a great many ‘ grown-up people’ | 
would do well to learn also. } 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

*I was thinking, Uncle, that they must} 
destroy an awful quantity of barley every 
year, in making malt liquor.’ 

* So they do, Bob, enough to give food 
to a whole nation.’ 

‘Then why do they do it? 

‘ Well, people, you know, have an ex- 
euse for everything. They say it only 
changes one kind of food for another.’ 

* And do you think, Uncle that people 
could live on ale or porter?’ asked the 
young philosopher. 

‘Speaking from experience, Bob, I 
knew a great many who died on it, but 
never one that lived on it, to the best of 
my knowledge.’ 

* Where do they get all the hops which 
they put in this beer, Uncle? Are they 
got from the vines that climb up those 
strings that we see in the back yards in) 
and about the city ?” 

‘Oh no, they grow them in regular 
fields, on a large scale, in many parts of 
the country.’ 

‘A hop field must look very queer, 
Uncle ?” 

* A hop field, my young friend, is one 
of the prettiest sights you can lay your 
eyes on. In the flowering season it is 
really splendid. You would never forget 
the beauty and grace of this charming 
plant. Climbing the tall poles, circling 
them with its clasping tendrils, and open- 
ing out its broad leaves to the sun, it is 
truly magnificent. Then to see its easy 
motion with every breath of wind, its 
pennant-like shoots, feeling about for 
something to take hold of, and the friend- 
ly grasp with which it fastens upon the 
arms of its neighbors! I fancy some- 
times there is more of life in vegetable 
existence, than our philosophy ever 
dreamed of.’ 

‘Oh, you make me wish to see a hop 
field. Are there any near us ?” 

‘It’s rather late in the season now, 
Bob, to see a hop field in all its glory.— 
We have had frost, you know, and some 
cold north-easters ; and I guess the poor 
hops would present the picture of Jonah’s 
gourd after it had been smitten by the 
east wind.’ 

* Well then, Uncle, if I live next year, 
T’ll visit a hop field. By your description 
it must be beautiful.’ 

‘To see its beauties perhaps you will 
require your uncle’s spectacles.’ 


sense. 


the other. 


|whats, and the wherefores. 


* Aye, spectacles, Bob, in a figurative 
There are people in the world 


who have eyes and see not, ears and hear 
not.’ 


*I see what you mean now. But per- 


haps you are mistaken in me, Uncle. I 
am not blind to the objects about me. I 


think I can see beauty where there is 
beauty, as well as most people.’ 

*“ Of my age,” you must add, Bob, 
and then I'll believe you.’ 

‘Is it difficult to raise hops, Uncle ?” 

‘It is pretty difficult in some situations. 
Tusser, in his Points of Husbandry, thus 
speaks ofthe hop. He is an old author, 
and spells after the old fashion :— 

** Choore soil for the hop of the softest mould, 
Well doonged and wrought as a garden-plot should; 
Not far from the water (but not overflowne,) 
This lesson well-noted, is meet to be known. 
The eun in the south, or else soutblie and west, 
Is joy to the hop as welcommed guest ; 
ut wind to the north, or elee northerly east, 
To hop is as ill as fray in a feast. 
Meet plot for a hop-yard, once found as is told, 
Make thereof account as of jewel of gold ; 
Now dig it and leave it, the sun for to burne 
And afterwards fence it, to serve for that turne. 
The hop for its profit, I thus do exalt ; 
It strengtueneth drink, and flavoreth malt ; 
And being well. brewed, long kep it will las 
And drawing abide, if ye draw nox too fast. 

‘Ha, ha, that’s fanny, Uncle !’ exclaim- 
ed the young philosopher, shaking his 
sides with laughter. 7 

* Aye, but there is good sense and good 
husbandry in it, as well as fun, Bob, al- 
though I shouldn’t exalt “the hop” be- 
cause it strengtheneth drink, by any 
means, as the old author does.’ 

‘What part of the plant do they put 

into the beer, Uncle ?” 
- * Why, the flower, Bob; the thing that 
hangs something like a pine bud, with 
kind of scales lying, like tiles, one over 
It is the female flower that is 
used for brewing purposes.” 

* The what, Uncle? the female flower? 
Are there males and females among plants 
and vegetables >” 

* Aye, men and women, boys and girls, 
just as among us.’ 

‘ Ah, you’re joking, Uncle.’ 

‘Not a bit of it. Didn't you know 
that before? Why, you’re a long way 
behind in your philosophy.’ 

* But how, Uncle?’ 

*Oh, never mind the hows, and the 
What I tell 
you is true, a downright established—oh, 
by the by, the clock has struck eight— 
I’m half an hour late this morning. Good 
bye, Bob, for the present, till our next 
palaver.’ 


ty 
” 





For the Companion. 
CAUGHT BY THE LEG. 

The bay or harbor of Kinsale, in the 
south of Ireland, is well known to be one 
of the finest in that country; the entrance 
is guarded by two forts, one of which is 
now in ruins. 

There is also the depot of a regiment 
stationed at Kinsale, and according to the 
custom of the service in fine weather, the 
men are marched daily to the beach under 
an officer, to bathe. 

One day two soldiers undertook to 
swim across the harbor for a wager. They 
had got about half way over, when a large 
black-looking fish raised itself slightly 
out of the water at some distance behind 
them. Again and again it rose, and at 
each time nearer to the swimmers. 

The officer in command become anxious, 
and ordered the bugler to sound the call 
for them to return. They wheeled about 
in obedience to the well known sound; 
but had no sooner done so than the fish 
made its appearance close to them, and 
making a rush at the nearest man, carried 
him under water. 

The other having noted the fact, became 
petrified with fear, and in his terror was 
about to sink, when the officer to encour- 
age him, called out, 

* Never mind, my lad, strike out, noth- 
ing will harm you :’ he accordingly exerted 
himself and swam towards the shore. 

The man who had been carried underthe 
water by the fish,now re-appeared, puffing 
the water from his mouth, and apparently 
much bewildered. 

* Don’t be afraid, lad, you’re all safe, 
now, carry on.’ 

Again the poor fellow struck out for 
the shore, but again the fish was on his 
track, and making another dart at him, 


a third time; after each time the man ap- 
peared on the surface, and always nearer 
the beach than when he disappeared. 

The last time he rose, the officer order- 
ed all his men to provide themselves with 
stones, and when the fish made his ap- 
pearance, to salute him with a full volley. 
This had the desired effect, and the 
poor soldier was dragged ashore, amid 
the cheers of his companions. 

* Arrah, then, Jemmy, what was that 
got hoult of you?’ inquired one of the 
party. 

‘ Faix I can’t tell ye,’ replied Jemmy ; 


never be robbed, and may your callow 
brood receive the same pity from truant 
school boys that you have shown for the 
shipwreched baby. 





THE LITTLE PREACHERS. 

Two earnest, loving children in New 
York were not long since the means in the 
hands of God, of great good to their father. 
You ask, how? Here is the answer: 

There wasa family in Williamsburg, 
New York,consisting of a father and moth- 
er, and two children—the eldest a daugh- 
ter, the youngest a son. 

The father of these children never was 
‘but whatever it was, whether fish or|ju the habit of going to the house of God. 
beast, ithad a queer belly. I lay along! The mother went regularly taking her lit- 
it while he swam through the water with | tle ore see her. Loy rye pe 

+ he mained at home, or went to w 
ma diane _ Sie“ msety ends pledge = chat with his friends in the street, or else- | 
~ word ‘twas -* one a sofa, but with where. The persuasions of his wife were | 
a little less heat in it. : | weed in vain, to induce him to go to the | 
It was lucky for the soldier that the | church or the prayer-meeting. 
fish had no teeth, or his leg would have 
shown something besides a little red mark. 
Tbe unmannerly animal proved to be a 
small bottle nosed whale. It was shot 
the same evening, and floated on shore 
the next day in the Cove of Cork, with 
several bullets in his body. 
‘Ah! cried Jemmy, when he saw it, 
accompanying the ejaculation with a kick, 
‘ what a meal you thought to make of me, 
didn’t you? What a pity it was you had 
no teeth ! 

















‘ Father; why do you not go to meeting, 
the same as mother does ?” 

‘Oh! go away,’ said the father, * and 
don’t bother me about going to meeting. 
I don’t want to go.’ 

On another occasion, the little boy said 
to him: 

‘ Father, why don’t you go to meeting 
with mother, and sister, and me ?” 

*Oh! go away, and do not tease me 
about going to meeting,’ said the father. 
Then his children got hold of him— one 
by one hand, and the other by the other 
hand—and said : 

* Father, do come with us to the prayer- 
meeting.’ 

‘Oh! go away,’ said the father,‘1 do 
not want to go to the prayer-meeting.’ 

This he evidently said with an effort. 

They left him very reluctantly, as he 
must have seen, and went off by themselves 
to the prayer- meeting. 

What did that father do? He could 
not rest. He could not forget what his 
children had said to him, and how they 
bad urged him to go with them to the 
prayer-meeting. He was troubled in his 
mind. His conscience smote him with re- 
peated rebukes for thus turning against 
the requests of his children. So he took 
up his hat, passed out into the street, and 
made his way to the prayer-meeting. It 
was to a young man’s prayer-meeting, 
which he knew was held in a certain place, 
into which he made haste to enter. 

The Spirit of Godso wrought upon him, 
that he soon rose up in great distress of 
mind, and asked Christians present to pray 
for him. They did pray for him. After 
the meeting closed, some of the young 
men went with the now thoroughly awak- 
ened man into an apper room, and there 
they continued in prayer until in sweet 
submission, to the claims of the Gospel, 
and by repentance for sin, and faith in the 
Lord Jesus, he laid hold on the hope set 
before him. 

He went home to his house, with the 
sense of forgiveness, and rejoicing in hav- 
ing found the Saviour—a changed man. 

How mysterious are the ways of God’s 
redeeming providence! That little boy, 
whose kind words overcame the hardness 
of his father’s heart, spoken with childish 
simplicity and anxiety, now sleeps in the 
cold grave. He died at the tender age of 
six years. But, young as he was, he ac- 
complished a most important mission in 
his brief earthly existence—that of being 
instrumental in bringing his father to the 
feet of Jesus. 








THE CROP OF ACORNS. 


There came a man in days of old, 
To hire a piece of land for gold, 

And urged his suit in accents meek : 
“ One crop alone is all [ seek ; 

That harvest o’er my claim Ill yield, 
And to its Jord resign the field.” 


The owner some misgivings felt, 
And coldly with the stranger dealt ; 
But found his last objection fail, 
And honeyed eloquence prevail ; 

So took the proffered price in hand, 
And for one crop leased out the land. 


The wily tenant sneered with pride, 

And sow’d the spot with acorns wide ; 

At first like tiny shoots they grew, 

Then broad and wide their branches threw; 
But long before these oaks sublime, 
Aspiring, reached their forest prime, 

The cheated landlord mouldering lay 
Forgotten with his kindred clay. 


O ye, whose years unfolding fair, 

Are fresh with youth and free from care, 
Should Vice or Indolence desire 

The garden of your sou! to hire, 

No parley hold, reject their suit, 

Nor let one seed the soil pollute. 


- child, their first approach beware, 

ith firmness break the insidious snare, 
Lest as the acorns grew and throve 

Into a sun-excluding grove, 

Thy sins, a dark, o’ershadowing tree, 

Shut out the light oF heaven from thee.— 


Mrs. Sigourney. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





For the Companion. 
THE BABE AND THE BIRD. 

A touching incident occurred a few 
days ago, on the removal of the passen- 
gers from on board the disabled steamer 
Quaker City, forty miles south of Cape 
Hatteras. As the sailors were handing 
the ladies up the side of the barque Dun- 
barton, a heavy sea was running, so as to 
render the attempt highly dangerous. 

A little infant formed one of the units 
of the living freight, the preservation of 
whose life was entrusted to a rough sea- 
man. Watching his opportunity between 
the seas, he made a bold effort to toss the 
child towards some dozen arms that were 
extended from the side of the Dunbarton 
to receive it. 

Unhappily he missed his aim, and the 
tiny passenger fell back into the sea.— 
Catching a glance at the white robes, as 
the little wearer plunged beneath the bil- 
lows, a lusty sailor dashed in after it, and 
in another instant the babe was rescued 
from a watery grave. 

The mother went into convulsions, and 
the child was handed to another lady.— 
While resting in her arms, a beautiful 
land bird hovered for a moment over its 
form, and then, as if to assure itself that 
it lived, perched upon its dress, and 
hopped and skipped in concert with the 
crowing of its little shipmate. The bird 
finally took its departure from the lady’s 
shoulder, whither it had flitted, and from 
whence, before spreading ite wings, it 
eyed the babe, for whose welfare it - had 
evinced an almost human solicitude. 


A SAD STORY. 

Here is a striking but mournful coinci- 
dence in the life of a young man who is 
now a convict in the Charlestowu State 
Prison. The narrative was written by 
himself, and we hope will be read, and 
remembered as a warning, by the boy- read- 
ers of the Companion. It was first printed 
in the Waltham Sentinel : 

* My father was a sea captain, but fre- 
quently spent the winter months at home, 
putting his vessel in charge of the mate. 
One Saturday afternoon, about twenty 

ears ago, he came home about two 
o’clock and said to my mother, 

‘I have been up to the State House this 
morning, and a subject relating to the 
discipline at the State Prison was dis- 
cussed, which much interested me; anda 
friend of mine, who is acquainted with 
the warden, has invited me to visit the 
prison and I should like to have you go 
to.” My mother was much pleased with 
the proposal, and it was arranged that I 
should go with them. 

I was then between five and six years 
old. At the appointed time the gentle- 
man came and we went over to the prison, 
and was introduced to the warden, who 
seemed a fine, kind hearted man. He 
took us through the various workshops, 
and showed us the different manufactures 











« Spectacles !’ 


carried him under water. He did this also 

















Good bye, little bird! May your nest/ of the prison. I recollect that each of the 


| prisoners at that time wore a ‘tally’ on 


his breast, stating his term of imprison- 
ment, and tne crime for which he was 
committed. 

After leaving the shops, we entered 
low, long building, which was demolished 
last summer. On the right hand was 
what was called the cookery. I remem- 
ber seeing the big loaves of brown bread 
as they stood in rows and piled up. 

We then entered the north wing of the 
prison, then called the new prison, (being 
before the present octagon and south wing 
were built.) We walked along the wing, 
my father meanwhile conversing witb the 
warden about some one whose name I have 
now forgotten, who had lately been tried 
for murder and sentenced to impri 
for life. 

* By the way,’ said the warden, stopping 
short, ‘ we are opposite the cell in which 
he was confined,’ and he took hold of the 
door and threw it open. 

I noticed the number distinctly. It 
was then painted in large, red letters or 





One day his little daughter said to him: | figures, No. 63. 


As I stepped up to look, my father 
playfully pushed me in, and slammed the 
door to upon me. I shall never forget 
the sensations of that moment. I turned 
pale and nearly fainted. I soon, however, 
sung out as loud as I could for release, 
The door was opened and I rushed into 
my mother’s arms, and as she brushed 
back my waving locks and gently soothed 
me, she said, ‘ No, they never shall shut 
my dear boy up in prison.’ 

Time passed on. 

Twenty long years after that pious 
mother was laid in the cold ground, I was 
sentenced for crime to four years’ imprison- 
ment in the same prison, and upon being 
committed was led along by the officer 
through the same wing to be locked up. 

When about balf way he halted and ob- 
served, * This is your cell.’ 

It was the same No. 63. 

I stood paralyzed and turned pale as 
death. ‘ What ails you; go in,’ said the 
officer. 

I gasped, ‘ Give me water.’ He passed 
me some ina bucket. I took a long drink, 
and as it ran down my bosom it revived 
me. 

I then went into the cell, and as the 
turnkey bolted the door he remarked that 
I looked very unwell and he would send 
for a doctor if | wished. 

I answered that I felt better, and he 
left mé to my bitter reflections. 

And now here I stood, an outcast from 
society, where twenty years before I stood 
a happy, innocent child. I threw myself 
upon the bed of straw, and O, how I wept; 
and if ever pure, contrite tears fell from 
the eyes of erring man, they bedewed my 
cheek that sad afternoon, when I again 
found myself an inmate of that dreadfu’ 
cell, No. 63, the fearful recollections of 
which were now so painfully renewed. 





“« JIMMY.” 

A lady ‘ Out West’ commenced a day 
school for the instruction of her own and 
her sister’s children. She did not intend 
that any other childrenshould becomemen- 
bers of it,aseven the number she had wasa 
severe tax upon her time and patience. It 
was not long, however, after her school was 
established before a miller’s boy, named 
Jemmy Shedd, applied through his father 
for admission into her little circle ofschol- 
ars, and some how or other, the lady 
couldn’t find it in her heart to deny his 
request. We do not wonder at this, after 
reading her touching sketch of the little 
applicant and his interceding father: 


After awhile, I noticed that whenever 
the children went out at recess, our mil- 
ler’s oldest doy, Jimmy Shedd, was al- 
ways standing at a little distance from the 
house, and watching them with a most 
wistful and sorrowful expression. I 
learned that he was very anxious to at- 
tend school, but that his father felt too 
poor to pay his tuition, or to clothe him 
so that he need not feel ashamed. I felt 
at first that I could not think of taking 
him, as it would only establish a precedent, 
and if I once began to take outsiders, I 
should have no excuse for refusing any 
who might apply, and might soon have 
more than I should wish. But his father 
came to see me one evening, and told me 
a pitiful story. He said, 

‘ We're poor, ma’am—very poor—and 
we've had so much sickness that we've 
had to keep Jimmy at home to help take 
care of the other children. My woman 
nor | can’t neither of us read, but ’twould 
be a real comfort to hear Jimmy read the 
Bible to us every night ; and it seems as 
though it would rest us, and help us to 
take up our load again in the morning. 

Jimmy is a bright boy, and quick to 
learn anything. He knows his letters 
now, and would soon learn to read if he 
could only have a chance. 

The poor boy watches your children, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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when they're out to play, and then when | could induce the boy to act in such a man- 

they go back into school, he’ll go off alone | ner, and at last threatened if he p 

and sob and cry as though his heart would | in concealing it he would send him home 

break, and he always cries himself to sleep, |to his family. This menace had the de- 

because he wants to go to school so | sired effect, and he then disclosed the mo- 
. tive of his conduct. 

I tell him his clothes a’n’t fit to wear,| * You will not be displeased with me, 
and I can’t get him any others, but he|sir,’ said he, * but I could not bring my- 
says he’ll be such a good boy and study | self to enjoy, what I think a luxury, while 
so hard, that he don’t believe you'll care|I reflect that my dear father and mother 
if his clothes a’n't so nice as the other boys. | are in the utmost indigence. They could 
I told him I hadn’t a cent o’ money to pay | afford themselves and me no better food 
you with, and I presume you would charge | than the coarsest bread, and of that but 
high, but he has teased me for the last|very little. Here I have excellent soup, 
week to come and see if you will not take|and as much wheaten bread as I would 
your pay in work. choose. I look upon this to be very good 

I'll do anything for you that I can do | living, and the recollection of the situation 
in the night, after my day’s work is done, |in which I left my parents, would not per- 
and when you get moved into your own|mit me to indulge myself by eating any- 
house, Jimmy will cut your wood or do/| thing else.’ 
any chores for you that he can. I know Monsieur Duverney and the Governor 
it’s kind 0’ sarcy to tease you so, but if} could not restrain their tears at such an 
you could know how that poor boy’ll watch | early instance of fortitude and sensibility. 
for me to come home to-night, and how ‘lf your father has been in the service,’ 
broken-hearted he'll be if! tell him you|said M. Duverney, how comes it he has 
can't tuke him, I do believe you'd try to. | got no pension ?” 

I'll promise to pay you all I can, and I’m| ‘ For want of friends and money, sir,’ 
sure the Lord’ll pay you the rest.’ replied the youth. He has been upwards 

I could not resist such pleading, and| ofa year soliciting one, but his money 
told Mr. Shedd to have Jimmy come the) and resources failed, and rather than to} 
next day, and that I would have taken| contract debts at Versailles, he is content 
him long before if I had known how hej|to languish in the manner I have told 
felt. I told him, also, that if Jimmy was | you.’ 

a good, studious boy, I should not even * Well, said M. Duverney, ‘if the fact 
notice his clothes, and that I did not wish | appears to have been as you have stated 
for any pay,—I should consider myself |it, I will engage to procure for your fath- 
well paid by seeing the poor boy happy |er a pension of 200 livres. In the mean 
and improving. time here are three louis d’ors for yourself 

As for his evening work for me, I told) as a present from the king, and I will ad- 
him I would rather have him spend his| vance your father six months pay out of 
time at home, in resting, or hearing Jim-|the pension | am certain of obtaining for 
my read in the Bible, which I hoped he| him.’ 
would soon be able to do. With many| ‘ Howcan you send the money to him 
expressions of gratitude, he left me to car- | sir >’ asked the boy. 
ry the glad tidings to poor Jimmy, who| ‘Let that give you no uneasiness,’ re- 
had been standing outside the door in the| plied M. Duverney ; ‘1 shall find means.’ 
cold for the last half hour, so anxious was| ‘ Ah, sir,’ said the boy with precipita- 
he to know his fate. He was here an|tion, ‘if you can doit so easily, be pleased 
hour before school time the next morn-|to send him these three louis d’ors you 
ing, so as to be sure and be in season,|were so good as to give me. I want 
and ever since then his bright happy face, | nothing here, and they would be of great 
and his intelligent, inquiring spirit have | service to my father, for my brothers and 
lent a new charm to my schoolroom. sisters.’ How delightful to the sensible 
mind are such early emotions of pious 
gratitude ? 


sata d 

















That boy will make a man, every inch 
of him, depend upon that. No one who 
craves knowledge as he did, can fail to 
make his mark in the world. 





THE MOUNTAIN TRAVELLER. 


A traveller was once crossing mountain 
heights, over almost untrodden snuw.— 
He had been warned not to stop, and if 
ever so tired, not to rest, for if sleep once 
overtook him, the cold would creep into 
his vitals, and make death certain. 

For a time he went bravely on his 
dreary way ; but with the deepening shade 
and freezing blast of night, there fell a 
weight upon his eyes which he could 
hardly throw off. In vain he tried to 
reason with himself; in vain he tasked 
his utmost strength to shake off that fatal 
weariness. 

At this moment of danger his foot 
struck against a heap that lay across his 
path. It was not a stone, though a stone 
could scarcely be colder. He stooped 
down to touch it, and found a human 
body half buried beneath a snow-drift.— 
In an instant he forgot himself, took the 
poor dying traveller in his arms, and was 





IT I8 ONLY A CENT. 

Now, my little lad, don’t spend that 
cent for candy. 

* Why, didn’t my father give it to me ?” 

Certainly, but that is no reason why 
you should spend it. If you run over to 
the candy shop and buy a roll, in five 
minutes you will be no better off for hav- 
ing the money; now save your money 
and put it in a box. 

* But it’s only a cent!’ 

A hundred of them will make a dollar, 
and if you do not save the cents you will 
never have a dollar. 

* But papa gave me this to enjoy it. 
do not want to lay it up.’ 

Well, I will tell you how to enjoy it— 
not by throwing it away for sweetmeats ; 
but keep it until you have six, and then 
go to the baker’s and buy a nice loaf of 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE BOY-SOLDIER. 


“T saw a great parade, mother, 
Upon the square to-day, 

The muskets gleamed so brightly, 
And the feathers waved so gay. 


How many years must come and go . 
Ere [ am twenty-one ? 

Ere | can don the epaulette, 
Or learn to use the gun?” 


“ Your father, boy, had such desires 
Attained just ere we met; 

And yet his thirst for fame but made 
His death a vain regret.” 


“ Why did he fear to die, mother ?” 
The little warrior spoke, 

And drew erect the tiny form, 
That graced n martial cloak. 


“ I would not be afraid to die 
Upon the battle field; 

I thought I had my father’s pride, 
And yet he feared to yield.” 

“No, no, my son, you wrong your sire ; 
He was too bold and brave, 

He sought a name for famous deeds, 
And found—an early grave. 


The iron messenger that brought 
The summons to his heart, 

Caused but a moment’s pang, that he 
From wife and child must part. 


And then he grieved, my noble boy, 
That every step to fame, 
Up which he trod so fearlessly, 
And proudly carved his name— 
Was wet with many an orphan’s tears, 
And those of widowhood ; 
Until it seemed that every drop 
Was turned forthwith to blood. 


And when death knocked at his heart, 
And stared him in the face, 

Fame stood aloof, and Christian love 
Usurped the vacant place, 


He longed to live, that he might show 
To those whom war had wronged, 
How much of charity and peace 
Unto his heart belonged. 


There’s many a deed of love, my boy, 
And kindness you may do ; 

A soldier’s life has many charms 
To captivate, ’tis true. 


And yet, upon the battle-field, 
The glitter and the glare, 

That now allures your youthful eyes, 
Is changed for rougher wear. 


The nodding plumes, the graceful air, 
A merry life bespoke ; 

And yet, upon the field of war, 
They are hidden by the smoke.” 


The mother bowed her head, nor dared 
To gaze upon her son; 

Not knowing if her earnest words 
Had good or evil done, 


Awhile he stood, his form erect, 
His eyes outflashing pride ; 

Then in a gentle mood he sought 
His loving mother’s side. 


“Tl give all these my fancies up, 
Dear mother, for your sake ; 

No more shall swords, or nodding plumes 
This resolution shake. 


All the good, great, and noble deeds 
My father would have done, 
Had he but lived, shall be performed, 
God willing, by his son. 
Upon the battle-field of life, 
I'll bear a noble part ; 
For oft beneath a homespun coat, 
May beat a soldier’s heart.”—S. S. Times. 





HELP THE FALLEN. 





bread— rubbing his ch . 

. g his chest and hands, and fore 
- what doI want to buy bread/jead, breathing upon the stiff, cold lips 
or? 


his own warm breath, and pressing the 
silent heart to the beating pulses of his 
own generous bosom. 

The effort to save another brought back 
to himself life, warmth, and energy. He 
became a strong man again, instead of 
being just ready to drop down and die. 
In saving his brother, he was saved him- 
self. 

If you have learned to love the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, but the fervor of that 
first love hus fled, speak to others of that 
half-forgotten Saviour, and you will find 
that there is a life-giving power in the 
name of Jesus, to bring back the warm 
currents of life to your own chilled soul. 
Go in the strength of the Lord, and try 
to save a perishing brother. 


Stop a moment and I will tell you. A 
poor old lady lives down the alley below 
your house, and all that she has to live 
upon is what kind neighbors bring in. 
Now, do you take your loaf of nice bread, 
and get your mother to put a white nap- 
kin round it, and then carry it down to 
her house and say: * Here, Mrs. B., is a 
present from a little boy ; will you please 
accept of it ?” 

* Well, I'll do it. I know just what 
she'll say. She will cry, and then put 
her hand upon my head, and say, ‘“* God 
bless my little boy!’ And I shall feel so 
happy. Iwish I had the money now. 
But I won’t spend a cent until I get it.’ 

Then you will enjoy your money. 
is more blessed to give than to receive.’ 


It 








AFFECTING ANECDOTE. 

A young lad but newly admitted into 
the military school, soon made himself ap- 
pear of rather a singular disposition by 
his abstemiousness. Whatever variation 
was allowed, he never ate anything but 
bread and soup, and drank nothing but 
water. The governor being informed of 
his conduct, so very uncommon in a boy, 
attributed it to an indiscreet devotion, and 
reproved him for it. Nevertheless, the 
lad persisted, and the governor mentioned 
the circumstance to Monsieur Paris Du- 
verney. He had the boy called before 
him, and with his usual mildness and 
moderation represented to him that such 
singularity was by no means allowable in 
a public institution, and that he must 
certainly conform to the rules and diet 
established there. He afterwards unsuc- 
cessfully tried to find out the reason that’ 


PRAYING AND TRYING. 

A little girl was once in the habit of 
doing something which her mother disap- 
proved, whenever she went to school. 
Her mother told her she must try to keep 
from doing it, she said she did try but 
could not help it. She then told her she 
must pray to God to keep her from it. 
After a few days she told her mother that 
she had prayed but still she did it. One 
day she came home quite animated, ex- 
claiming, 

Mother, I did not do it to-day.’ 

* How were you able to conquer the hab- 
it, my dear ?” said her mother. 

‘I found,’ she answered, ‘ that ifI tried 
ever so much I could not keep from it, 
and when I prayed to God he could not 
keep me from it unless I tried myself; 
so, to-day I prayed and tried both, and 
then I found I could leave off doing it.’ 


























Three small boys were very pleasantly 
running from school, after a heavy shower. 
The water stood in little pools in the road. 
Henry and James held each other by the 
hand, and John was quite near them, and 
they seemed very happy, and, to us, they 
appeared equally interesting, for they were 
well dressed and wore the rosy hue of 
health. but a pretty dress and a pleas- 
ant face do not always tell who has a kind 
heart. As they were trying to jump over 
one of the little pools, as boys often try to 
do, to the sorrow of their kind mothers, 
Henry stumbled and fell directly into the 
water. His clothes were sadly soiled, and 
his face ccvered with the contents of the 
pool. As he rose to his feet, John set up 
a loud shout, and made himself quite mer- 
ry. 

‘Hurrah,’ he cried, ‘Henry Jones has 
had a bath in a mud-puddle!’ 

He ran off, laughing and shouting, while 
poor little Henry was crying piteously. 
But James took out his own pocket-hand- 
kerchief and wiped Henry’s face, and 
brushed the mud and water from his 
clothes, saying, tenderly, 

‘Don’t cry, Henry, I'll wipe it off and it 
will soon be dry.’ 

There was a wonderful power in these 
kind tones, and Henry’s tears were soon 
dry, if his clothes were not, and the two 
continued their walk, hand in hand, chat- 
ting as merrily as if nothing had happened. 
Now,children,which do you like best? Ah! 
that naughty John, I am afraid that when 
he is a man he won’t help the poor suffer- 
ers whom he may meet. I fear he will 
not take them by th> hand and lift them 
up. There is many a one we meet, that 
James’ soft handkerchief and kind words 
would comfort and save.— Guide to Holi- 





ness. 


BY THE LATE FOREIGN MAILS. 


EV. FRANCIS MASON writes from Toungoo, China : 

— There is no medicine in eo constant dewand as the 
Pain Killer, and { cannot fancy the limit to ite sale did 
1 always have it on hand. Please send me forty-cight 
boxes without delay.’ 

Rev G. P. Watrous, writing from Shwaygyeen, Burmab, 
says :— There is a great dewand for your Pain Kaller at 
this station. We consider it almost oue of the necessaries 
of life. Please forward-tweive boxes (via Caleutea) by 
first opportunity. 1 enclose draft on Treasurer of A. b. 
M. Union for the amount.’ 

Rev. B. C. Thomas writes from Henthada:—‘ I am 
sorry to say that | have no Pain Killer now on hand, and 
have not had for a month past. By some combination of 
circumstances, two boxes reached me at once; 1 then 

thous ht it would be difficult to dispose of so much ; but 

it is all gone, and 1 have ordered some from RKavgoon, 

| but farled to get it. ‘The fact is, the Pain Killeris be- 

coming popular in these parts; not only among the na- 

tives, but also amoxg the British officers and residents. 

ore has beeo bought by the natives of late than usual, 
for the reason the cholera has been prevalent.’ 

Botton, kng., June 4, 1859. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
OR, COUGH LOZENGES, 


Cure Cough, Col4, Hoareeness and Influenza. 
Care any irritation or Soreness of the Throat. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption. 
Reheve Bronchitis, Asthma and Catarrh. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


Clear and give strength to the voice of SinaeRs. 
Indispensable to PUBLIC SPBARERS. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 


“ A simple and elegant combingtion for Coughs &c.”’ 
Dr. G. F. BiaeLew, Boston. 


‘* Have proved extremely serviceable for Hoarseness.”’ 
Rev. Henry WARD BEecneR. 


“I recommend their use to Public Speakers.” 
Rev. E, H. Cuarin, New York. 
“* Most salutary relief in Bronchitis.” Messrs. Perry Davis & Son: 
ev. 8. SeiGraikp, Morristown, Ohio. | Sire,—l have very great pleasure in recommerding 
ones when cotinte te speak, valatag from em potisine.. | was oa mering: o fom gets eet wie 
. v. 8. J. P. ANDERSON, St. Louis. (o'r oG 1 was recommended to take - : 
| . your Pain hiller, 
“ Effectual in removing Hoarseness and Irritation of | and after taking a few doves, | was completely cured. 
the Throat, so common with Speakers and Singers.”’ Yours respectfully, THs. WILAINSUN, 
Prof. M. STACY JOHNSON, LaGrange, Ga. P. 8.—I have recommended the same medicine to many 
Teacher of Music, Southern Female College. | of my friends for ditfereut complaints, and in every in- 
«Great benefit when taken before and after preacbing, | *t#uce it hes had te Seseeecreny meet ee ae 
" “ . oy 4 
Se ere earnest sttaae React? ||| aving tested the medicine calle Pik hike mai 
" actured by Perry Davis & Son of Providence, in the 
cae Ghancumion a, | United States, 1 have mach pleasure in speaking of Ly 
i 4 great efficacy and usefulness. ‘lwo years agol was su 
Sold by all Druggists, at 25 cents per box. | denly afflicted witn a painful internal aisease, when a 
44-3. J sities "7 | friend of mine, (who had just returned from the States,) 
oo » 
| seeing my anguish, gave mea $e epeenige | 4 mein 
Killer wi ich he had brought witb him, and which I took 
PEKUVIAN SYRUP, | internally, as he aicssted. The relief was immediate, 
OR PROTECTED SOLUTION OF PRUTOXIDE OF | and so satisfied was I of _ = ~ a yea that . 
immediately sent over to New York for nalf a dozeno 
IRON COMBINED. the large bottles, and I am thankful to say it — proved 
ive- | to my family and to otvers whe have used it, of inestims- 
iyand Aa pont veces baw barat | | ble value, and relief to almost all kinds of buffering acd 
DYSPEPSIA, ; 


ours Truly, 
OR IMPAIRED AND IMPERFECT DIGESTION, 








pain. 
Sold by all dealers in medicine 
AND THE CONSEQUENT 


Deterioration of the Blood. | 


Note.—The failure of IRON asa remedy for Dyspep- 
sia, a bad state of the blood, and the numerous diseases | 
caused thereby, has arisen from the want ot veen a fod | 
paration of IRUN as shalenter the stomach in a PRo-| po rcurial disease, low L.vinj 
ToxIDE state, and assimilate at — with the blood.— | f4oq, impure air, filth and filthy habits, the depressing 
This want the PERUVIAN SYRUP supplies, containing, | vices, hatever be its origin, it is hereditary in the 
as it does, Lrou in the only form in which it is p s-abie | constitution, descending * from parents to cnildr. n unto 
for it to enter the circulation. For this reason the PE- | the third and fourth generation ;’ indeed, it seems to be 
KUVIAN SYRUP often radically cures diseases in) the rod of Him who says. ‘1 will visit the iniquities of 
which other preparations of tron and other medicines the fathers upon their chiidren ” 
have been found to be of no avail. : Its effects commence by deposition from the blood of 
aa certilicate is from well known citizens corrupt or ulcerous matter, which, in the lungs, liver, 
of Boston: ; ae 

The uadersigned, having ‘ 3 the beneficial and internal organs, is termed tubercles ; in the glands, 
effects of the PERUVIAN SYRUP, do 

d it to the i 


SCROFULA, OR KING’S EVIL, 


8 a constitutional disease, a corruption of the blood, by 
which this fluid becomes vitiated, weak and poor.— 
Being in the circulation, it pervades the whole body, and 
may burst out in disease on any part of it. No organ is 
free from its attacks, nor is there one which it may not 
destroy. The scrofulous taint is variously caused by 
disordered or uphealthy 








t hesitate t gs; and on the surface, eruptions or sores. This 
(th blie. het Gobo | foui corruption. which genders in the blood, depresses 
Th of the PD cared J wes _o | the energies of life, so that serofuious constitutions not 
Prerpoat, Peter Harvey, Egy Peed A. Saree cane G, | ODly suffer from serofulous complaints but they have far 
Dunn, 8H. Ki nl M. D., Samuel May, Thomas C. | Less power to withstand the attacks of other diseases ; 
Amory, Rev Thos. Whittemore. i it | consequently vast numbers perish by disorders which, al- 
‘Testimonials from Clergymen.—The Rev. John Pier-| enough rot scrofulous in their nature, are still rendered 
nt says: * [have been cured of a troublesome cutane- | .r4) by this taint in the system. Most of the consump- 
ous disease by the use of the PERUV‘AN SYRUP, and { tion which decimates the human samily has sts origin di- 
it affords me great satisfaction to fiad that it is making | rectly in th s scrofu'ous contamination; and many de- 
its way into the confidence of the medical profession, for | structive diseases of the liver, kidneys, brain, and, in 
my sectled conviction is that it deserves the confidence, | goed, of all the organs, arise from or are aggravated by 
not of that profession alone but of the public.’ the came cance . 
The Rev. Warren Burton: ‘I do not hesitate to recom- 
mend the PERUVIAN SYRUP to auy whose habits ren- 
cer them liable to Headache, Dyspeptic Complaints, 
N igi ous Affections and General Debility.’ 
The Kev. Arthar B. Fuller: ‘ Suffering much from in- 
tense nervous headaches, exhaustion, and loss o 
strength, I failed to ovtain any relief until I tried the Pe- 
ruvian Syrup.’ 

The Rev. Thos. Whittemore: ‘I have been using for 
some time past, the PERUVIAN SYRUP. It gives me 
new vigor, buoyancy of spirits, elastici‘'y of muscle. 
have no deubt, that in cases of paralysis like mine, Dys- 
pepsia, and espevially of Dropsy, it may be administered 
with a greater prospect of success than any other medi- 
cine in use among us. 

N. apna 335-p giving further information of the 
Syrup can be had on application to the agents or to 


N. L. CLARK & CO., Proprietors. 
CUDMAN BUILDINGS, 78 SUDBURY ST., 
BOSTON. 
Sold by Druggists generally in the United States. 
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One quarter of all our people are scrofulous ; their 

ersuns are invaded by this lurking infection, and their 
Realth is undermined hy it. Tocleanse it from the sys- 
tem we must renovate the blood by an alterative medi- 
cine, and invigorate it by healthy food and exercise.— 
Such a medicine we supply in 


AYER’S 
Compound Extract of Sarsaparilila, 


the most effectual remedy which the medical skill of our 
times can devise for thie every where prevailing aud 
fatal malady. 1t is combined from the most active reme- 
dials that have been di d for the expurgation o' 
this foul disorder from the blood, and the rescue of the 
system from its destructive consequences. Hence it 
snould be ea ployed for the cure of not only scrofula, but 
alsv thoseother affections which arise from it, such as 
Eruptive and Skin Diseases, St. Anthony’s Fire, Rose, or 
Erysipelas, Pimples, Pustules, Blotches, Blains and 
Boils, Tumors, Tetter and Salt Rieum, Scald Head, 
Ringworm, Rheumatism, Syphilitic and Mercurial Dis- 
eases, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, Debility, and, inaeed, al) com- 
plaints arising from Vitiated or Impuré Blood. The 
popular belief in‘ impurity of the blood’ is founded in 
truth, for scrofula is a degeneration of the blood. The 
particular purpose and virtue of this Sarsaparilla is to 
purify and regenerate this vital fluid, without which 
sound health is impossible in i d ituti 
PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER, & CO., 
LOWEL, MASS. 
AND FOR SALE BY 


Weeks & Potter, Chas. T. Carney, Geo. C. Goodwin & 
Co.,8 N. & W.A. Brewer, Thos. Metcalf, M.8. Burr 
& Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhere. 


Price $1 per E ottlo ; Six Bottles for $5. 
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SABBATH SCHOOL NOTICE. 


The undersigned has been engaged the past TEN 
beer in eupplying libraries for Sabbath schools, at 
the o! 





Depository, 9 Cornhill. 

Possessing, as I do, very reliable information in respect 
to the literature of the times, and how far it is either 
SAPE IN ITSSLF or adapted to the wants of our children 
and youth, I de-are to call the attention of Pastors and 
Superintendents to the varied and extensive stock of 
Sabbath school books now on hand. The list embraces 
the publications of 
AM. SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 

MASS. SABBATH 8CH. SOCIETY, 
PRES. BUARD OF PUBLICATION, 0.5., 
PRES. COMMITTEE N.8., 
EPIS. BOARD OF PUBLICATION, ° 
BAPTIST BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
SHELDON & CO..N. Y., 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, N. Y., 
W. 8. & A. MARTIEN, PHIL., 
CARLTON & PORTER, N. Y., 
HENRY HOYT, BOSTON. 

Sabbath School Committees preparing to replenish 
their livraries, are kindly invited to give me a call im- 
mediately on their arrival in the city. Any school send- 
iog me their own Catalogue, with a statement of the 
amount they wish to invest can have the selection made 
for them, without women | the loss of time, or expense 
of a visit to the city,—with the privilege of returning 
such books as they may prefer not to keep. 





THE RECTORY OF MORELAND. 
“ THIS WONDERFUL BOOK 
HAS ALREADY REACHED 
THE FIFTH EDITION. 

A PROMINENT CLERGYMAN REMARKED, 
‘*lT IS A GNAND FAMILY BOOK, I WISH IT COULD BE IN 
BEVERY FAMILY.”” 
it is seid to be the most elegant book of the kind ever 


issued in this country, and is no higher in price than 
the ordinary books. 


A Splendid gift, 
TO A FRIEND, SISTEB, OR MOTHER, 





Rose-tinted paper, 12mo. ........- esecees $1,00 
42-410 HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornhill. Fine Gilt do. ..cscsesceccsoecee eccecccces 1,50 
— J 
EPILEPSY AND SCIATICA CURED! J. E. TILTON & co., 
LFTTER FROM REV. J. M. GRAVES. PUBLISHERS. 
Messrs. B. O. & G. C. Wilson, 161 Washington St., Oppesite Milk St., 
Wholesale Botanic Druggists, 
20 Central st. Boston. 


ston. 

About the 10th November last I was suddenly stricken 
down with something like an attack of Epilepsy, in which 
1 remained unconscious for some hours. When conscious- 
ness returned I suffered severe pain in my back, and 
could not be moved or turned without extreme suffering. 
I had good physicians, and remedies were repeatedly a p- 
plied, without oe me any relief. After about eig 

days, I received a bottle each of your Comoound Sarsapa- 
rilia, Cherry Bitters, and Neuropathic Drops, and com- 


Sold by all booksellers. 42 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
1859. 

UNBIVALLED 8TOCK OF BOYS’ FALL AND 

WINTER CLOTHING, 





menced using them according to directions. cae 
Within three hours after the first application of the 
Drops, aay myeeit te Sod. whee, et me ert Wholesale. 
a miracle. continuing the use of them the pain in my 
diminished i d i A superb assortment, well worthy the examina- 
— i wage) Mos an ure tees before purchasing elsewhere. 


ngt 
I was able to stand on my feet, then to walk, and finally to 
be very comfortable. Whenever the pain has returned at 
all, I apply the Drops with a speedy — m8 relief. 


GRAVES. 
Drewtonville, April 1, 1858. 26—ly 
oe 


GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO., 
OAK HALL, 
32 and 34 North Street. 





39 
SILVER SOAP. 


A simple preparation for Cleaning Silver Plate, Jewelry, 
Mirrors, Marble, &c., far more convenient and effectiv 
than any other. One-ha!f the labor of house-cleaning 
may be saved by using this Soap, which cannot possibly 
injure the finest sinc white, and as no scrubbing is re- 
quired, the saving of the wear of the paint is much great- 
er than the costof the soap. It leaves the surface as 
pure and white as when new. Manufactured only by the 
Boston Indexical Soap Company. 
SAFFOED & BURDITT, Agents, 

63 Tremont street. 


“WILLIAM HEATH, 
79 CORNHILL, BOSTON 
DEALER IN 
Sabbath-School Beeks, 


—aAND— 
Theological Literature ; 


Also BIBLES, TESTAMENTS; Publishes VESTRY 
HARP, by Rev. N. M. Perkins, a most popular and ap- 
roved Hymn Book for Social Meetings and Sunday- 

26—6m Behools. x 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
BOSTON, NOVEMBER 3, 1859. 











BUNGARER, KING OF THE BLACKS. 

Any of my readers who are not already fa- 
miliar with geography, will please to. turn to 
the map of Oceanica, and look for the largest 


island thereon. You will see ata glance that | 


it is Australia, and not vnly is it the largest 
island in the South Sea, but also in the world. 
It was formerly inhabited by blacks, who were 
a ferocious and warlike race. But in 1787 the 
Botany Bay Colony was founded, and since 
that time it has been rapidly settled by the 
whites, so that at the present time it has be- 
come a place of great commercial importance. 

But my ol:ject is not to give you a descrip- 
tion of the present condition of the country, 
but to give yuu a picture of a chief of one of 
the tribes, who retained his title, and con- 
sidered himself king long after the country was 
ruled by governors sent out by England. 

King Bungaree, as he was called, was an 
odd stick, and had you known him as I cid, 1 
dare say you would have laughed many a time 
at his queer ways and Judicrous appearance. 

In person King Bungaree was about the} 
medium height, not very stout, nor very thn, | 
except as to his legs, which looked like spin-| 
dies. His dress consisted of the cocked hat 
and full dress-coat of a genera! officer or colo- 
nel, and an old shirt, and—that was all. Pan- 
taloons, shoes and stockings, he never owned, 
and never borrowed. 

As the king’s habits were somewhat irregu- 
lar, and as he generally slept as well as fished 
in his clothes, his tailor’s bill would have been 
enormous, had it not been fora habit he had of 
supplying all his wants by borrowing. He 
never asked anything as a gift. It was always 

‘Len’ it coat—len’ it cock-’at—len’ it ole 
shirt,’ or ‘len’ it glass o’ grog—len’ it loaf o’ 
bread.’ 

And as there never was a governor or colo- 
nel who did not instantly comply with his 
Majesty’s request, his wardrobe was always 
well supplied. 

Bungaree, like many of the natives of New 
South Wales, was an amazing mimic. The 
action, the voice, the bearing, the attitudes, 
the walk, of any man he would personate wth 
astonishing It d not 
whether it was the attorney-general stating a 
case to a judge, the chief justice sentencing a 
culprit to be hanged, a colonel drilling a regi- 
ment, a Jew bargaining for old clothes—King 
Bungaree could, in dumb show, act the scene 
in such a way as to give you a perfect idea of 
it. 

Now of course, as the governor was the 
chief man of the place, Bungaree, to maintain 
his dignity, must imitate him, and after seeing 
him a few times, he would do this to the life. 
And as the governors were changed every five 
years, his Majesty changed his manners with 
each new administration. 

Although possessed of many good qualities, 
Bungaree was not without his faults, and can- 
dor compels me to tell you that temperance 
was not one of his virtues; in fact, he might 
be said to lean the other way, for the only 
liqard to which he was ever known to manifest 
any aversion was cold water—while anything 
that would intoxicate was ‘ very good.’ 

With the cares of state Bungaree was never 
troubled. His sovereignty, to all intents and 
purposes, was a matter of sound, and his tyran- 
ny was confined simply to his ‘ Queens,’ or 
wives, five in number, whose names were re- 
spectively—* Onion,’’* Boatman,’ * Broomstick,’ 
* Askabout” and ‘Pincher. Whether the 
Queens were much attached to h‘s Majesty, or 
his Majesty to them, [ am not able to say ; but 
it is certain that in their aversion tocold water 
they closely imitated their sovereign, for 1 
never saw his wives sober when Bungaree was 
drunk. 

Their dress consisted simply of a faded slip 
or dressing gown ; and the only foreign orna- 
ment I ever saw upon either of their persons, 
was an old tobacco pipe, entwined in the 
shaggy hair of ‘Onion,’ who was rather more 
of a belle than either of the others, 

When a new article of wearing apparel was 
needed, it was borrowed, and | may as well 
state plainly what the reader has already 
guessed, that Bungaree supported himself and 
wives by borrowing—clothing, food, drink, aud 
every thing. And although the King possessed 
an excellent memory on most matters, he never 
remembered to pay his loans, 








Of King Bungaree’s principles and opi 
I am somewhat loth to speak. But I may men- 
tion, that he one day confessed to me that of 
all.the governors who had ruled in New South 
Wales, General Macquarrie was the greatest 
map. 

On probing him for his reasons 1 learned 
that the kind-hearted old general was his 
greatest creditor—having ‘lent’ him more old 
coats, more shirts, more cocked hats, more 
loaves of bread, and more glasses of grog than 


Take him all in all, Bungaree was a man 
whuse like I shall never behold again. And if 
you could have seen him marching up the 
principal street of Sydney, clad in his cocked 
hat, military coat, aod old shirt—without shoes 
or pantaloons, and imitating to the life the gait 
and manner of the ruling governor, with his 
five Queens following closely behind, I think 
‘you would have agreed with me that it was a 
sight calculated to provoke something more 
than a smile. 








VARIETY. 


ANOTHER HAT-FUL, JOEL. 

The ‘scrape’ in which these young men 
found themsalves, shows very plainly the folly 
of meddling with other people’s property. Boys 
are fond of ‘fun,’ but jokes and fun are almost 
always indulged in at the expense of truth and 
right. 

A couple of friends of ours, letely sojourning 
for health and pleasure at the Tulladega 
Springs, are very fond of fishing. Everybody 
knows that the vicinity of Talladega Springs 
offers fine opportunity to the skilful knight of 
the fly. 

Thus, Joel and John, the names we shall 
give these gentlemen, went to the mill of Mr. 
,amile or two down the creek, witha 





| view to a dinner of small trout and cream, and 


with them went their invited guest, Mr. Smita. 

The party was snug; the wind was propi- 
tious; and the fish altogether amiable. A 
cosy, nice dinner of brown and crisp mountain 
fish was soon finished, and then cigars were 
lit. As the smoke curled languidly about their 
noses, Satan (who was invisibly present with- 
out an invitation) suggested to John that the 
mill was a ‘slow coach,’ and couldn’t cut much 
lumber; and John expressed the same opinion 
to Joel. Joel thought differently, and so did 
Smith. 

* Let’s try her,’ said John. 

‘ Agreed,’ said Joel and Smith. 

It was a short work; a large pine log lay at 
right angles across the carriage of the mill ; 
aud it was agreed to ‘let her drive’ through 
tais. Accordingly, the gate was raised, and 
immediately the stillness of the ‘ grand old 
wonds’ was broken by the sharp strokes of the 
saw. Ina minute the log was brought up and 
the saw went rapidly through. 

‘Now stop her,’ said Joel—and Smith and 
John essayed to do so. 

But the mill wouldo’t be stoppped, but went 
clattering away as hard as ever! 

*S op, stop her, John, or she’ll split herself 
in two,’ shouted Joel. But all the fixtures 
were obstinate, and refused to yield to the ex- 
ertions of John and Smith. On went the saw, 
while Juhn and Joel perspired. 

Presently the carriage presented some me- 
tallic obstruction to the passage of the saw, 
but ‘ true as steel,’ it went against the obstruc- 
tion—and then the teeth flew. [Some pieces 
of mill iron had been left upon the carriage 
way.] But yet it ceased not—up and down! 
up and down! the true steel to the dull cast 
iron, until suddenly a flame broke out among 
the dust and splinters near the point of contact. 
‘John. John, said Joel, ‘the machine is on 
fire. What shall we do? 

‘Run down to the creek and bring up your 
hat full of water,’ said John. 

Joel looked affectionately at his handsome 
hat, whi h he always kept neatly brushed ; but 
submitting to a dire necessity, he straightway 
made it a fire bucket, and commenced fighting 
the flames. John and Swmith’s straw were un- 
availahle ; nevertheless they did all those wild, 
inconsiderate things which must persons will 
do, in case of tire, when there is no possibility 
of doing any good. 

Still that toothless saw ripped on, singing a 
demon song as it scraped against the dull cast 
iron. And the fire kept gaining a little. 

Joel labored faithfully, and every two min- 
utes brought up his hat full of water and threw 
it upon the fire. John stood despairingly 
leaning against a post in the mill, and hallooed 
to his friend as he seemed to pause at the 
brink of the stream — 

* Another hat-full, Joel, for goodness’ sake ! 
The thing will cost us at least $1,200 apiece, 
if it burns !’ 

* Besides my hat,’ said Joel; but he brought 
the water and poured it on. 

On went the saw, raking, rasping, and tear- 
ing itself to pieces. 

At this juncture, Mr. P., the owner of the 
mill, having seen the smoke, came down to the 
mill, and with great difficulty the saw was 
stopped and the fire put out. Joel was griev- 
ously * blown’ with carrying water in his hat, 
and John was quite used up with excitement, 
while Smith was breathless from his exertions 
at some lever which he supposed might have 
some influence in quieting the demon saw. 

* Genvlemen,’ suid the proprietor, very po- 
litely, ‘it is easy enough to see why you 
couldn't stop the saw after you set it a-going. 
This mill has some new arrangements which | 
can easily explain—’ 

* For goodness’ sake, Mr. P..’ said John, ‘ no 
explanation on that point! It’s the first mill I 
ever set a-going, and { shall never start an- 
other! Just send up your bill for the damages, 
and let’s say no more about it.’ 

The * boys’ paid $60 for not knowing how 
to stop a saw, and that night John, in a fever- 
ish sleep. (he has that blessing, chills and fe- 
ver,) shouted to his room-mate— 

; * One wore hat-full, Joel ’—Challen’s Month- 
ly. 


A DUEL. 


A gentleman, a member of the New York 
State Legislature from a northern as was 
challenged by another member for offensive 
words spoken in debate. ‘The belligerent pro- 
position was at once received by ‘ the defend- 
ant,’ who, being the challenged party, was con- 
ceded the choice of weapons and of the ground. 
He chose broadswords, and the ‘ position’ was 





any other ruler in Australia, 


to be on each side of the St. Lawrence river, 








where it was not less than a mile wide! 
idea was scouted as evasive and absurd, by the 
sanguinary challenger. 

‘Very well,’ answered the ‘challenged 
party,’ * what do you desire ” 

‘ Why, that you should fight with the weap- 
ons of a gentleman.’ 

* What do you ca‘/“gentlemanly weapons ?”’ 

‘ Why, pistols, of course.’ 

‘ Very well, pistols be it, then; I shall not 
balk your inclination,’ 

* Where shall we meet ? 

‘On the top of “Sugar Loaf Hill,” a mile 
from the village, at six o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing; we shall stand back to back, each march 
forward fifteen paces, then turn, and between 
the words “ One,” “ Two,” “ Three,” we fire.’ 

‘ All right ;? and the next morning they did 
meet, as agreed upon; but the ‘ make of the 
ground’ was found to be peculiar ; Sugar Loaf 
Hill was almost a sharp cone; and when they 





had marched their fifteen paces, and turned to | 
fire, each was entirely out of sight of the other! | 

The challenger marched back, and roared | 
out to his escaped ‘ victim,’ who was walking | 
off from the * field of honor,’ 

‘ What new subterfuge is this? You area 
coward, sir!’ | 

*{ know that,’ was the instant reply, ‘and so 
are you, or you wouldn’t have challenged me!” 

And so it was that he held on his way down 
hill at a rapid pace.— Knickerbocker. 

For the Youth’s Companion. 

‘*PLEASE TAKE THE DARK AWAY.” 


“ Papa, please take the dark away,” 
My infant darling said, 

As from his couch, at midnight hour, 
He raised his little head. 


’T was half in fear, and yet in trust 
He stretched his tiny arm, 

To nestle by his father’s side, 
And there feel safe from harm. 


Yet sadly on his mother’s heart 
Those pleading accents fell ; 

And burning thoughts rushed through the brain, 
Which words but feebly tell. 


“Save thee from dark,” my precious child, 
Oh, ’tis a world of shade, 

And from thy brow, the golden light, 
Sooner or late must fade. 


“ Save thee from dark,” my cherub child, 
The world is full of sin, 

And often, when ‘tis bright without, 
‘The heart is dark within. 


“ Save thee from dark,” that valley’s gloom 
Which thou and | must pass! 

Death, from a form as fair as thine, 
I cannot ward, alas! 


Oh light of Heaven, beam gently down, 
And by thy holy ray, 

My darling’s footsteps ever guide, 
To full and perfect day. H.C. B. | 
Augusta, Georgia. 


NOT 80 BRAVE, AFTER ALL. 


In voyaging in the Arabian Sea, it chanced 
that the vessel in which [ sailed was becalmed 
for some days, and the crew were in the habit 
of jumping overboard, and swimming around 
the ship. One day, whilst severe! of the hinds 
were amusing themselves in this way, a large 
shark appeared astern; and the men were im- 
mediately piped on board, and they all obeyed 
except a fool-hardy fellow of a boatswain’s 
mate, who said, 

‘The shark be shot, I’m not afraid of him.’ 

In the meantime a hook, properly ba:ted, 
was lowered from ‘the poop,’ by which the 
shark was hauled on board. Assoon as it was 
out of the water, the remora, or sucking fish, 
which is always found adhering under the fins 
of sharks, disengaged itself, and swam towards 
the boatswain’s mate, and fastened on his lusty 
back. The fellow hallooed as if Satan had got 
hold of him—sung out to one of his messmates, 

* My eyes, Bill, the shark 1s holding on my 
back; bear a hand, and heave us a rope ;— 
would give a month’s grog to be aboard!— 
What the blazes are you about, Bill? Beara 
hand, will you, you lubber ! 

Master Billy, however, and the other Jacks, 
were in no haste to relieve their messmate ; 
they enjoyed the fun amazingly, and provoked 
him by singing out, 

‘I say, can’t you behave like a sodger afore 
the enemy, eh? don’t be taken aback. Jack! 
kick him, my boy, kick him! 

Jack kicked and plunged, and roared at be- 
ing thus boarded abaft, but to no purpose; the 
sncking fish held on, and at last the crew, tired | 
of the joke, hauled the terrified boatswain’s 
mate on board; not, however, before letting go 
the rope two or three times, and sousing him 
well when he was getting up the side. 





A MAN WHO WAS TOO RICH. 

An aged man, Deacon S. F., in the town of! 
G., was at work near the highway, and his lit-| 
tle grandson F’, was with him, A tradesinan 
rid-‘ng by stopped to talk. Finally the deacon 
said: 


‘Mr. G., I want to sell you four acres of 
land, 

Mr. G.—‘ What do you want to sell land 
for ?° . 
Dea. F.—‘ O, { have got more than I need.’ | 

Mr. G.—‘ More land than you need? why, 
you have only a small farm.’ 

Dea. F.—‘ Yes, but still I have got more 
than | need.’ 

Mr. G.—*‘ You haven’t more property than 
you want, have you, deacon ?’ 

Dea. F.—* Yes 1 have, strange as it may 
seem.’ 

Mr. G.— Well, that is strange, truly. Are 
you in earnest ?” 

Dea. F.—‘Tt am. And f will tell ‘you how it 
happened. When I began life, I thought if my 
life was spared, and I should have a family, [ 
should need about dollars. Aod I prayed 
that, if the Lord saw fit, he would Give me, 
through my inter, that amount. Well, [ 
have been prospered ; I have had health, and | 
brought up a large family, and have had the | 
amount of property I prayed for. In fact, I, 








The! find I have a little more than the amount I 


pe for, and this amount plagues me. I 
feel as if it did not belong to me. And now [ 
want to sell some land that I may do good 
with the avails of it. And I think you need 
the land, and | want to sell it to you. 

Not only Mr. G. was surprised at this recital, 
but also the little grandson. This little boy 
was struck with utter amazement at the idea 
that a man had got property enough, and even 
more than he wanted. ‘I'he idea was entirely 
new tohim. He never forgot it. It furnished 
to him a subject of long and deep reflection, 
and from it he was led to discover the truth and 
power of the Christian religion.—Christian 
Secretary. 


GRAMMAR. 
We advise every boy and girl to commit to 
memory the following lines, and then they 
never need mistake a part of speech :— 


1. Three little words you often see 
Are Articles—a, an, and the. 
2. A Noun’s the name of any thing, 
As school, or garden, hoop, or swing. 
3. Adjectives tell the kind of noun, 
As great, small, pretty, white or brown. 
4. Instead of nouns the Pronouns stand— 
Her head, his face, your arm, my hand. 
5. Verbs tell of something to be done— 
To read, count, sing, laugh, pump or run. 
6. How things are done the Adverbs tell, 
As slowly, quickly, ill or well. 
7. Conjunctions join the words together— 
As wen and women, wind or weather. 
8. The Preposition stands before 
A noun, as in or through a door. 
9. The Interjection shows surprise, 
As ah! how pretty—oh! how wise, 
The whole are called nine parts of speech, 
Which reading, writing, speaking teach. 


SELF-SACRIFICE. 


Can anything be more shocking than this 
incident, described in the Sentinelle de Jura? 
A tin worker of Louhans, in his drunken rage, 
swore that he would kiil his daughter, a girl in 
her sixteenth year, of whom he was very tond 
The poor child, shut up in a room near the 
roof of the house, struggled away from the 
knife with which the drunkard threatened her. 
At last, unable to appease her father, and find- 
ing it impossible to escape, she said— 

* Father, if | must die, let me at least save 
you from the scaffold.’ 

She then rushed to the window and threw 
herself into the street. 


“I WISH TO BE A CHRISTIAN.” 


Many rest content with merely saying, ‘1 
wish I were a Christian.” That may be true. 
And yet you are nota Christian. Ten thou- 
sand things which we wish to do, we yet on 
the whole choose not to do. God’s require- 
ment is, ‘ Choose ye this day whoin ye will 
serve.’ You ‘ wan’t to be a Christian,’ perhaps. 
But do you choose to be a Christian? Do you 
want to be a Christian in such a sense that you 
set aside every other want which interposes to 
prevent ? 

A young lady residing out West, in a re- 
mote corner of the bush, was lately made a 
present of a dictionary, which she occasionally 


perused with much attention, always endeavor- | — 


ing to apply the words which she selected 
therefrom. Happening, at one time, to light 
on the word extinguish, which was defined 
‘to put out,’ she paused and said, ‘That's a 
genteel word indeed, and very easily used, too. 
Suppose one of the hogs should come into the 
an come tell Ellen to extinguish the 
og.’ 


When sailing in a balloon, you are utterly 
unconscious of motion, unless you can see the 
earth. Nor can you tell from a compass in 
which direction you are travelling, unless you 
are sufficient of an astronomer to judge from 
the shitting angles furmed by certain stars. If 
you cannot see the earth, you cannot tell how 
fast, nor in what direction you move. 


Rosseau, with all his infidelity, was obliged, 
as a man of science, to pay a tribute to the Bi- 
ble. Speaking of it, he says: ‘1 confess that 
the majesty of the Scriptures astonish me ; that 
the sanctity of the Gospel speaks to my heart. 
View the books of the philosophers with all 
their pomp, and what a littleness they possess 
compared with the Bible. 7 


Ike came home from school very much agi- 
tated because he could not understand the prin- 
ciples of Alegation, as laid down in Greenleaf. 
‘There, dear,’ said Mrs. Partington, ‘ don’t fret 
about it; you must tell the teacher you ain't 
no alligator, and { know he'll relinquish you.’ 
The lad was comforted accordingly. 


They have a giant in Ohio who, though but 
seventeen vears of age, weighs three hundred 
and ninety-six pounds, and ix seven and one- 
third feet high. He is a son of the celebrated 
Scotch giant, James Randall, who exhibited 
himself at Peale’s museum, in the old Masonic 
Hall, at Philadelphia, ten or twelve years ago. 


Sreaxine Enoiisu.—Two foreigners, who 
boasted of their skill in speaking the English 
language, offered the following as a specimen : 
The one asked the other—* Did um rain to- 
morrow ?” to which his learned friend replied, 
‘ Yes it was.’ 


| 


‘Oh,’ said a man ly i struck 
at his own words, ‘if my mother had but 
taught me to pray, my lips had never learned 
to swear.’ Query—Do not boys who have 
been taught to pray sometimes swear? 





Tue Next Taine ro It.—‘Got any ice at 
your end of the table, James 

*No; but I’ve got the next thing to it.’ 

* What is that?’ 

‘ A severe cold.’ 


A footman, proud of his grammar, ushered 
into the drawingroom a Mr. Foote and his two 
daughters, with this introduction: ‘ Mr. Foote 
and the two Misses Feet.’ 


iad 
GOOD NEWS FOR LITTLE FOLKs, 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 59 WASHINGTON 87,, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHUOLS AND HOLIDays, 
By Mrs. OLirnant, Author of '- Margaret Maitland,» 

1 . cloth. 63 ceuts. 
CHARMING story, full of fascination to all children 
and youth, and teaching the best lessons oj Virtue 
and piety. it willearry sunny hours aud nobler aging 
into may family circies. 
PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or Book 
of Home Education and Eutertainment. By 8, Proyy 
NewcomsBs. With numerous illustrations. /6mo. cloth 


5 cents. : 

This little volume furnishes an inexhaustible store o, 
i and in the hume circle. 

THE POOR BOY AND MERUHANT FRINCE; oy 
Elements of Success, drawn from the Life and Charac. 
ter of the lateAmuvLawrence. By WILLIAM M. Tiayeg. 
author of “The Poor Girl and True Woman.” 
l6mo. cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 

* One of the best books for boys with which we have 
met for years.” —[{Chicagu Heraid. 

“ There is ecarcely a page that will not rivet the at. 
tention and interest the mind of the young reader.» 
(N. ¥. Evangelist. 

“ We wish very earnest'y that all the business men of 
our great cities Knew the worth of this volume.””—1 Pres. 
byterian Banner. 

THE POOR GIRL. AND TRUE WOMAN ; or, Elements 
of Woman’s Success, dra«n from the iife of Mary L; 
and others. A Buvok for Gurls. By Witiiam M, 
THayeR, author of “The roor Boy and Merchant 
Prince.”? 16mo cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 

This book is filled with weighty instruction, enlivened 
by an abundance of anecdotes. Mary Lyon is the centsal 
figure of the book, but illustrations of its teachings are 
drawn from the lives of many other distinguished women, 

Parents will find the above “Companion Books” ag. 
mirably adapted for presents to a son and daughter 
Uniform in size, typography. and binding. * 

THE AIMWELL STORIES; Six Volumes, uniform 
with Box. ‘ 
This series of works for youth is designed to portra 

some of the leading phases of youthful characcer, and to 

point out their tendencies to future good ana evil. They 
depict the quiet, nacural scenes and incidents of every. 

day life, in city and country, mingling important moral 
lessons with amusing, curious, and useful information— 

Each volume is complete of itself, but a connecting thread 

runs through the whole. 








BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 

A compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, &c., for dressing the 
ree For efficacy and agreeableness, it is witbout an 
equal. 

it prevents the hair from falling off. 

It promotes its healtnv aud vigorous growth. 

It is not greasy or sticky. 

It leaves no disagreeaie odor. 

It softens the hair when hard and dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

It affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest ia effect. 

At costs fifty cents for a half pint bottle. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 


TESTIMONIAL, 
Boston, July 19, 1857. 

Messrs. J. Burnett & Co.—I cannot refuse to state 
the s+lutary effect in my own aggcavated case, of your 
excellent Hair Cil—(Cucvaine.) 

For many months my bair had been falling off, until I 
was fearful of losing 1t entirely. Theskin upon my head 
became gta iuaily more and more inflamed,:v that! could 
not touch it withvut pain. This iritated condition I 
attributed to the use of various advertised hair washes, 
which I have since been tuld contain camphene spirit. 

By the advice of my physician, to whom you haa showed 
your process of purifying the Oil, | commenced its 
| use the last week in June. The first appl:cation allayed 
the itching and irri ation; in three or four cays the red- 

ness and tenderness disappeared— he hair ceased to fall, 
and I nave now a thick growch of new hair. I trust that 
others, siuiiar y afflicted, will be induced to try the same 
| remedy. ‘ 








SAN R. POPE. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 

A single apphcation renders the hair (no matter how 
stiff and dry,) soft and glossy fur several days. It is 
conceded by all who have used it to be the best and 
cheapest Hair Dressing in th World. 

Prepared by JusEt H BUKNE'IT & CO., Boston. 

For sale by dealers generally at 50 cents a boitle. 

26—ly 


THE BOSTON REMEDY! 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
VEGETABLE OINTMENT! 


F perfectly free trom any mercurial matter or injurious 
particles, and in no case will its application interfere 
with the remedies that may be prescribed by a regular 
| physician. It is an inuispevsable arucle of household 
necessity, being nseu alike by rich and poor; aud has 
| proved its-If the BEST AND SUKEST KEMEDY for ail those 
| numerous bodily afflictions, viz— 
| Burns, Sealds, Felons, Uld Sores, Flesh Wounds, Piles, 
|Chapped Hands, Chilblains, Eryeipelas, Sore Nipples, 
Frost Bitten Parts *prains, Corns, W ens, Cancers, Ulcers, 
| Whitiows, Warts, Bunions, Kingworm, Sties, Sore Lips, 
| Bore Eyer, Nettle Rush, Salt Kheum, Musqueto Bites, 
Spider Stings, Flea Bices, Shingies, Cuts, boils, Erup- 
tions, Pimples, Ingrowiug Nails, Freckles, Tan, Sun 
Burn Bliscers, and all Cutaneous Diseases and Eruptions 
Generally ! 
This saive is put up in metal boxes, three sizes, at 25 
cents, 50 cents and $l. The largest size contains the 
quantity of six of the smeiiest buxes, and is warranted 
| to retain its virtues in any climate. 
| REDVING & CO., Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 
| Barnes & Park wholesale agents, 13 & 15 Park Row, 
ew York. 
| 4ty 





THE GRAND AQUARIA, 

AT THE 
AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
21 BROMFIELD sT. 


H HIS magnificent display of oneofthe most fascinat- 
} ing phenomena of nature is now open for public ex- 
ibition. 
These Ocean Conservatories are filled with rare 
marine animals, imported and collected expressly for 
| this establishment. They present us with a pertect and 
| striking illustration of 


Life Beneath the Waters. 


Open daily, (Sundays excepted) from 9 A. M. to 10 P. 
M. Admission 25 cents. Children under 10, 15 cents. 


iz _ : _ > 


OyThe most Amusing and Instructive Thing Out.£¢ 
MICROSCOPES. MICROSCOPES. 


OWERFUL SINGLE LENSE MICROSCOPES, for 
Twenty-tive Cents. A fly’s leg maguified rerembles a 
coarse fixh net, The smallest insect louks like a formida- 
ble monster. A guvod lens, neatly set, with instructions 
| for using, for 25 cents. 14 H«snNovek st.,—up staire— 
Room No 4, CLARENCE UNDERWOOD. 
Sent everywhere by Mail, one red stamp and 25 cents 
for peor? a hance and $1,00 for a package of five. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


FOR sale, at a low price, at this Office, Bound Volumes 
of the Companion from 1°48. 36—tf 








YOUTH’S COMPANION 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- No See 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB. 
No. 22 School Street. 
Prices $14 ream. 81x copres ron $5, PAYMENT m AD 
VANCE. 


BOUND VOLUMES 61 and 1,25. 
W. Hyde, & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Agents 
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